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has been equated with the power to read, write and speak
a little English. British policy for many reasons has been inter-
preted variously and in many areas no steady line of language
development pursued. Lip service has been paid to the basic
principles underlying the use of the vernacular, but a lack of -
conviction or a feeling that the difficulties of the situation are
overwhelming have often led to little more than lip service.

There are, of course, other reasons, very easily understandable
underlying this attitude. There is a strong and sincere belief
on the part of many Britons that the best we can do for the
African is to teach him English and let him learn everything
he needs through English. And it is true that Africans are
drawn into a new current of life and ideas through the learning"
of a European language, especially if they go far enough to
read with understanding and appreciation the best of English
literature. There are also fields of knowledge that are at present
closed to them without a European language and "which under
the best of conditions would remain closed for generations to
come. Some of the practical difficulties, too, are such that to the
" teach *em all English" school this has, on the surface, seemed not
only the easiest but also the most sensible way out. These beliefs
have been shared in the past by numbers of Africans, though
among them at present there is a reaction in favour of vernacular
study. We return to this point later.

Language questions do indeed bristle with difficulties; some
of these are too detailed to be discussed here, but we must
consider those of general application which can be appreciated
by the reader who is not a specialist in either linguistics or
education. The number of African languages and the relatively
small numbers of people speaking some of them makes it an
economic impossibility to develop all into languages of literature.
Miss Wrong deals with this aspect of the problem in her essay,
where she describes the conditions upon which such develop-
ment must depend. To help in the decision as to which languages
can most usefully be developed we need more linguistic infor-
mation: surveys of particular areas to find out which are likely